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Metropolitan Museum had purchased the picture. Paul Dougherty's 
"Land and Sea" and F. K. M. Rehn's "A Giant Surge" were to the 
writer of greater interest, and Charles H. Woodbury's contribution 
was not lacking in a certain force and effectiveness. 

The landscape men were after all the great attraction of the show as 
they are in most American exhibitions, and of these only a brief men- 
tion can be made. Ben Foster's "Nightfall Along the Shore," a superb 
evening effect, which won the Carnegie prize, was naturally the most 
commanding. But scarcely inferior to this magnificent canvas was 
many another, varied in motif and technique, each with its peculiar 
interest, and each replete with the charm that the American landscap- 
ist has learned so well how to express — Albert L. Groll's "Land of the 
Hopi Indians, ' ' with its wonderful sky of blue and white ; Edward Red- 
field 's "Lowlands of the Delaware, " with its characteristics of scene and 
color that have almost become a mannerism, but are still charming; 
Everett L. "Warner's "Old Houses of Montreuil-sur-Mer, " with their de- 
lightful old world flavor; Guy C. Wiggins 's "Clouds and Uplands," 
full of spirit and sentiment; Edward Potthast's "Summit of the Alps," 
with mountain effects as pleasing as difficult to obtain; and the works 
of such men as H. B. Snell, Birge Harrison, Arthur Parton, George H. 
Bogert, Charles Warren Eaton, William Ritschel, Henry R. Poore, 
R. M. Shurtleff, William S. Robinson, Paul King, Frank De Haven, 
Carleton Wiggins, Bolton Jones, Bruce Crane ; Leonard Ochtman, 
Thomas Moran and scores of others whose names are an honor to 
American art. 

The exhibit of sculpture was small and comparatively unimportant, 
not more than a dozen artists contributing. 

J. E. Henderson. 
«£• «^* t&* 

NOTABLE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 

The tenth anniversary of the Society of Arts and Crafts is being cele- 
brated in Boston, where the movement in this country first started and 
where it still leads. At a time when the hand trades seem about to 
disappear handicraft industries have sprung up all over the United 
States. From the artistic potteries of Ohio, Colorado and Louisiana, 
the shops of the cement workers of eastern Pennsylvania, from hand 
looms and rug frames in the Kentucky mountains and on the shores of 
New Hampshire lakes, from the high-grade print shops of half a dozen 
cities and from Indian basket makers of the far west a general exhibition 
of American workmanship has been collected, to be displayed from the 
5th through to the 26th of February at Copley hall, noted as the. scene 
of annual international exhibitions of pictures such as the Whistler 
memorial exhibition of 1904 and the Claude Monet exhibition of 1905. 

That an American city, one which has been foremost in developing 
the industries requiring a high degree of manual skill, is able in 1907 to 
gather a really important collection of works by artists engaged in the 
applied arts is evidence of a new spirit in American art — a spirit, too, 
the existence of which the average man is only beginning to realize. 
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Art to a great many people still means just pictures and sculptures. As 
a concession, of course, the illustrations in popular magazines are also 
called artistic. But, generally speaking, to most Americans painting in 
water color or oil and sculpture in marble or bronze constitute art. 

Yet there are in this and other countries enthusiastic workers who 
believe that art can be imparted to the humblest of useful objects. That 
was the way in the old days before the distinction between the fine and 



VASES OF COLORED GLASS 
By Thorwald Bindesboell 

the "minor" arts was made. From a great reception at Albany, N. Y., 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century two portrait painters were 
excluded on the ground flint they were "mere mechanics." So they per- 
haps were — as all the great painters of the greatest days of art were 
mechanics — Raphael, Titian, Velasquez, Rembrandt and Pieter De 
I-Ioogh. They were mechanics but also artists in every essential respect. 
Most artists of modern times bewail the separation of the arts of 
painting and sculpture from the other arts. Yet when they come to 
look into the reasons for the distinction they find that, although the 
factory system by which useful articles are produced in great quanti- 
ties through subdivision of labor — so that one man designs the article 
and several others execute parts of it, but no one man follows the process 
through from beginning to end — has certainly promoted the cheapness 
of such objects and has therefore contributed to the comfort of every- 
day life, it has not added to the artistic quality of things in common 
use and it has not helped to keep alive in the mechanic the instincts of 
the artist. 
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So, as some things intended especially for permanent usefulness, to 
last a long time and not to be consumed immediately, are always best 
made by hand, the effort of artists has been very generally expended 
upon reviving the hand industries. Hence there has been in this country 
a recent growth of handicraft societies until now, according to a directory 
which has just been brought out by the National Society of Craftsmen, a 
newly organized society in New York, there are seventy organizations of 
this kind. The same compilation gives the names and addresses of more 
than 1,100 workers, most of whom may no doubt be called artists in the 
arts and crafts. 
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SPECIMENS OF GRUERY WARE 
From the Grueby Potteries 

The departments represented in the exhibition at Boston are those in 
which the most marked progress has been made in this country. The 
collection of woodcarving illustrates in part the modern importance of a 
time-honored art. For sculpture in wood — since this is what it really is — 
now enters largely into the interior decoration and fimiishing of public 
and private buildings. The increased use of woodcarving in this coun- 
try has grown with the growth of the architectural profession to which 
it owes its impulse. But, although (except recently in the cheapest and 
poorest of commercial furniture) always the work of the hand, this carv- 
ing has often been done mechanically — without vitality, without in- 
dividuality, without artistic feeling. The societies of arts and crafts 
have therefore even here an important work to do in insisting that the 
skilled woodcarver should also be the true artist who understands the 
capabilities of the material in which he works, how it must not be over- 
refined and overrounded, but must present sharp, clear planes and edges, 
now just as in the days of the patient German and Flemish carvers who 
made the architecture of castles and hostelrics wonderfully interesting 
with quaint old heads or conventionalized foliage forms. 

The art of pottery is one in which American artists have already 
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CHEST 

By Walter R. Clarke 

achieved considerable distinction. Outside of the big commercial pot- 
teries of New Jersey, Ohio and other states individual potters have estab- 
lished their shops in various places. Their wares have become familiar 
at exhibitions in American cities and their outdoor ^productions designed 
for the special purpose of landscape architects in laying out large estates 
have become familiar to those who have an entree to such estates. 

Fine printing is usually included among the arts and crafts. It is an 
art in which William Morris, the father of the movement, was particu- 
larly successful. He first of modern printers laid down the principles 
of spacing and arrangement of type pages and many mechanical consid- 
erations that were well understood by artists in typography long before 
Columbus discovered America, but which somehow became a lost art dur- 
ing the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Today, despite the 
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deluge of books of cheap, poor manufacture, it is probably equally true 
that there has never been more of really good printing than now. The 
artists employed in the great printshops of New York, Boston, Chicago 
and other cities have to face quite, as difficult problems, requiring the 
same exercise of artistic skill and tastes as the professional painter or 
sculptor must encounter. 



DECORATIVE METAL WORK 
By Leo nide C. Lavaron 

An interesting department in the exhibition at Boston is a small room 
off Copley hall, furnished as if it were a chapel embodying good prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical art. Throughout this country a new idea is com- 
ing to prevail as regards church decoration. A demand has appeared 
for workers who are capable of imparting the qualities of artistic hand- 
work to furniture, embroidery, book binding and communion silver. As 
an example of the beauty of the church paraphernalia of olden times, 
the management of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts exhibited not long 
ago a collection of silver work of the colonial and revolutionary periods. 
Very much of it was by Paul Revere, who, in addition to his capacity 
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as a rough rider, was an admirable artist in the precious metals. Hardly 
any modern American craftsman has done so good silver work as he, 
unless it be the silversmith of Gardner, Mass., who has executed, among 
many things which he exhibits at Boston, the beautiful loving cup com- 
memorating the thirty-five years of service of President Eliot of Harvard 
and given to him on his seventieth birthday by the faculty of arts and 




ARTS AND CRAFTS PRODUCTS 
By Various Workers 

science, and the loving cup that was last June given to Edwin Hale Ab- 
bott, secretary of the Harvard class of 1855. 

The making of jewelry has proved to have especial fascination for 
craftsmen. The cheaper grades are all produced in factories where 
the subdivision of labor prevails, but since the marked success of Rene 
Lalique and other artists in jewelry abroad there has come to be a dis- 
tinct vogue of amateur and semi-professional jewelry making, includ- 
ing the various kinds of enameling and the setting of precious and semi- 
precious stones. Much of this metal work is crude and barbaric, more 
suited often to the adornment of savage costumes than of ballroom dresses 
of today, but steady improvement in its character is to be noted, as may 
be seen in that which is admitted to exhibition in Boston. 
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BRACELET 

By Ren§ Lalique 

In stained glass American craftsmen have excelled for many years; 
the example of the painter John La Farge prepared the way for that. 
In the art of glass blowing, too, there is progress. The artist blower 
today, as in the best era of Venetian art, is able to produce forms inter- 
esting and varied in contour and with surface qualities quite different 
from the uninteresting surfaces of glassware on which American taste of 
a generation ago liked to see outspread a bunch of mechanical grapes 
inclosed within an absolutely regular Greek fret border. 

Again, in leather work the technical processes practiced by the Span- 
ish workers of Cordova, from which the name "Cordovan" is derived, 
have been rediscovered with delightful results. Cabinet making of the 
highest grades tends more and more away from the factory system. 
Basketry, which is practiced as one of the useful arts by the Indians of 
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the far west as by the peasantry of Europe, has become a fad "in 
society.' ' The best work is thoroughly artistic. 

The revival of the handicrafts in Great Britain came about somewhat 
earlier than in this country. In many directions it has proceeded farther 
than with us. The industries of such a city as Birmingham which, years 
ago, was famous for the cheapness and inferiority of its metal wares — 
such as the inartistic brass idols that went out to the heathen orient in the 
same ships with Christian missionaries — having already been improved 
by the presence in the city of a great number of trained crafts workers 
who have made it possible for the manufacturers to meet the present day 
demand for better workmanship. Co-operative hand industries of vari- 
ous kinds are conducted throughout Great Britain in the interest of 
"soldiers of the common good," and although there is perhaps no single 
association which has been more successful than our American Society of 
Arts and Crafts the general question of the relationship between hand 
work and machine work is probably better understood by the public 
abroad than here. One of the departments of the exhibition at Copley 
hall is devoted to ' ' foreign exhibits, ' ' showing particularly what has been 
accomplished in the land where John Ruskin and "William Morris 
preached the doctrine that the joy of the worker in his task is a national 
asset, his discontentment or apathy a national liability. 

The Society of Arts and Crafts, under whose auspices a number of 
local associations throughout the country have contributed to make this 
national exhibition of handicraft, was organized in 1897. It is *?ot a 
mere local institution. In its membership of about 550 are included 
workers resident in nearly every American state. Its secretary, Freder- 
ick Allen Whiting, was director of the applied arts division at the St. 
Louis exposition, at which for the first time the arts and crafts were 
given a place of coequal importance with the arts of painting and 
sculpture. 

Since the formation of the Society of Arts and Crafts ten years ago 
the opportunities for individual craftsmen, working often in isolated 
places, to find a market for their productions have greatly increased. 
One of the well-known members of the Society of Arts and Crafts is a 
silversmith who some years ago retired from the service of one of the 
big manufacturers of New York City and started a shop of his own in a 
town of central Massachusetts. A thorough artist, enthusiastic as to the 
possibilities of his craft, this man has found both financial success and 
contentment in the conditions of his labor in a quiet country town. 

As another instance a cabinet maker who had been working in one of 
the furniture factories of Boston for twenty-seven years, during which 
time he had sent carloads of remarkably fine furniture to the houses of 
the rich. No one, however, knew the man, artist though he was to his 
finger tips. His work was praised simply as that of the firm employ- 
ing him. He had nothing but his living to show for his work, and 
toward the end he found that low-priced men were every year getting 
more and more of the work, while he was expected to lose his pay for 
weeks at a time and come back obediently when summoned. Thanks to 
the chances made through the Society of Arts and Crafts this man was 
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able to retire to the country, where he fitted up a little furniture shop of 
his own and still was able to keep in touch with the public that appreci- 
ates fine things. 

It is this recognition of the importance of the movement to restore 
something of the dignity of hand labor that is taking crafts workers and 
others especially interested in American art to Boston this month for the 
sake of attending the exhibition of the Society of Arts and Crafts and 
the meetings and discussions held in connection with it. 

News Report to Brush and Pencil. 
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